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ABSTRACT 



This document describes a crisis in enrollment, funding, and 
governance that occurred in the Los Angeles Community College District 
(LACCD) between 1981 and 1987. Following introductory materials, chapter 1 
reviews the history of the LACCD and the effect of funding reductions caused 
by 1978 's Proposition 13. The next two chapters review the beginnings of the 
crisis from 1981 to 1983 and the continuance of the crisis from 1983 to 1985, 
highlighting the effects on District colleges and employees of state funding 
cuts, enrollment fluctuations, controversy over the appointment of a new vice 
chancellor, and controversial salary cuts and layoffs. Chapter 4 discusses 
the climax of the crisis from 1985 to 1986, highlighting three evaluations 
that were undertaken of District finances and management, a controversial 
decision to layoff 147 faculty, and the decision to replace two District 
college presidents. The next chapter explains how the crisis subsided in 
1986-87, describing improvements in enrollment and finances, the attainment 
of a balanced budget and reversal of previous deficits, and sweeping changes 
in the Board of Trustees. Chapter 6 reviews the changes in staffing, funding, 
programs, recruitment, and institutional planning during the crisis years of 
1985 to 1987, while chapter 7 addresses the impact of the crisis from 1987 to 
1989, including the resignation of the District Chancellor, and ongoing 
problems from 1989 to 1996. Contains 468 references. (HAA) 
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Preface 



Long and detailed studies have been written about many major American universities and 
four-year colleges. Few studies have been made of the community college counterparts to 
these other higher educational institutions. The current work is an attempt to describe a 
crisis in the largest community college district in the nation, and, indeed, in the world. 

The present study, The Los Angeles Community College District Crisis. 1981-1987 . is part 
of a larger project, on which I have been working since 1985. The project has resulted in 
two other studies besides this one: 

The Community College Crisis in California and Los Angeles. 1981-1987 . Ph. D. 
Dissertation at the University of California, Los Angeles, 1997. 



The California Community College Crisis: A Study of Mission. Governance, and 

Funding. 1981-1987 . Los Angeles: Los Angeles Valley College, 1996. 

The purpose of the total project was to analyze critical developments within the Los 
Angeles Community College District, while at the same time placing this large local district 
within the perspective of the state of California. The period analyzed most closely was 
1981-87, and the factors receiving the greatest attention were those of mission, 
governance, funding and enrollment. 

The present study, in keeping with the purposes of the larger project, concentrates 
primarily on the crisis years from 1981 through 1987, with brief descriptions of the periods 
both prior to and following these years. Even so, the reader will be able to discern the 
major developments throughout the history of the District. 

While most attention has been directed at the district level, the developments at the nine 
colleges of the District have not been overlooked. They are presented in a section at the end 
of each chapter, except for 1985-87, when a separate chapter was required. 

Lowell Janes Erickson, Ph.D. 

Van Nuys, California 
March, 1997 
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CHAPTER ONE 



Background to the Crisis, 1929-81 



On October 14,1981, Dr. Leslie Koltai, Chancellor of the Los Angeles Community College 
District, delivered his “State of the District Address” to a packed meeting of the Board of 
Trustees. During the nine years he had served as the administrative leader of the world’s 
largest two-year college system, Koltai had established a tradition of giving this annual 
presentation on the accomplishments of the District and the prospects for its future.* Three 
years had elapsed since the passage of Proposition 13, the California tax reform measure 
that cut deeply into the local property tax revenues of community college districts and 
shifted much of the burden of their financing to the State. 

Every year Koltai’ s “State of the District” message was anticipated with a good deal of 
interest by board members, administrators and faculty leaders. He used the occasion to 
dramatically announce his latest plans for the District, which in past years had included 
“New Dimensions,” a district-wide non-traditional educational unit; a new tenth college; 
and an innovative system of “High Technology Centers.” As one Faculty Senate leader put 
it, “I always tried to be there, because it was like waiting for the other shoe to drop.” 

Koltai did not disappoint his listeners with his Fall 1981 presentation. He was bold, 
creative and forward-looking. He observed that enrollment was at an all-time high of 
145,000 students at the district’s nine local colleges and the newly created Metropolitan 
College, which served armed forces personnel from Korea to Iceland. After Proposition 
13, he said, the challenge had been one of survival, but today he wanted to discuss “the 
challenge of quality.” He pointed to a University of California study that described “a 
steady and escalating decline in the proportion of total enrollment” transferring to the senior 
institutions. He spoke of revitalized counseling services and of higher standards for 
students and faculty. His major announcement was the creation of a Commission on 
Transfer Education, with each college to establish its own committee on transfer programs 
and services. He also announced the formation of a Center for Professional Development, 
“to initiate and coordinate training activities.” 

Finally, he said: 

... we have few illusions left about our fiscal future. We know we are still 
in a period of transition. . . . maintenance of the status quo is no longer an 
option. It is not a matter of choice whether or not to adapt to change — 
change is coming about with increased frequency; our only choice will be in 
determining the effectiveness with which we deal with that choice. . . .it 
will be incumbent on us to initiate change — to be active rather than passive 
responders to the conditions which will be coloring the public education 
picture in the state, in Los Angeles, and indeed in the country (Koltai, 1981; 

1-16). 



Six years later, in the fall of 1987, Koltai did not deliver his “State of the District” address. 
After a long crisis a new majority on the Board of Trustees had taken power, and Koltai 
was fighting to maintain his chancellorship. Within a short time, Koltai, his entire senior 



* The speech in its published form was variously titled "The State of the District" and "State 
of the District Address," sometimes with the year as part of the title. The title for each 
year's address appears here as it was originally published. 



staff at the District Office, five of the seven board members, and even the president of the 
teachers union would be gone from the District. 

The present chapter describes the background of the Los Angeles Community College 
District from the beginning in 1929 to the crisis in 1981. 



I. The Early Years, 1929-45 

The Los Angeles Community College District grew to be the largest public two-year college 
district in the nation, with ten colleges and an enrollment of 145,000 by 1981. The seeds 
from which this massive system grew were planted seventy years before when high 
schools in the Los Angeles High School District began offering a few post graduate 
courses. While these early efforts were soon abandoned, from 1929 on, the junior or 
community colleges in Los Angeles expanded rapidly, serving one of the fastest growing 
cities in the nation. This system of two-year college education was established and 
developed in an environment of increasing numbers of students, employees, programs, and 
facilities. 

The Los Angeles City Board of Education founded and administered junior colleges from 
1929 to 1969. The first institution, Los Angeles Junior College (renamed Los Angeles 
City College in 1938), was established in 1929 under the provisions of the 1917 Ballard 
Act, which made the college essentially a junior college department of the high school 
district. (Erickson 1976b; 5) This arrangement was somewhat altered in 1931 when the 
Board of Education, recognizing the fiscal advantages of the 1921 Deering Act, created the 
new Los Angeles Junior College District. The new district’s boundaries were coterminous 
with those of the high school district. All control continued to reside with the City Board 
of Education and would remain there for nearly a quarter of a century. The new district 
included only one college until 1945. 



II. From World War II to the Master Plan, 1945-60 

During the immediate post-war period, 1945-1950, enrollment pressures caused the Los 
Angeles Junior College District to add six more colleges: East Los Angeles College 

(1945), Pierce College of Agriculture (1947), Los Angeles Valley College (1949), Los 
Angeles Harbor College (1949), Frank Wiggins Trade School elevated to junior college 
status as Los Angeles Trade-Technical College (1950); and Los Angeles Metropolitan 
College (1950). During World War II, City College had expanded its offerings into the 
evening hours and had initiated adult education classes. Each of the new colleges also 
adopted these practices, which placed the junior colleges in competition for adult learners 
with the Adult Schools of the High School District. By 1952, with the expansion of 
evening, vocational and adult programs, the junior colleges had grown larger than the 
adults schools and had a more expansive financial structure (Erickson, 1976; 7-8) . 

A territorial realignment was also occurring. The cities of Beverly Hills (in 1936) and 
Culver City (in 1949) established their own unified school districts but remained in the Los 
Angeles Junior College District. This made the district larger in area than either the Los 
Angeles elementary or secondary districts. The Junior College District’s geographic 
expansion continued into the 1960’s, with the addition of five more school districts (Palos 
Verdes, Las Virgenes, Burbank, Montebello and Alhambra) resulting in an 882 square-mile 
college service area, 55 square miles larger than the Los Angeles Unified School District. 1 



1 In California, "unified school districts" combine elementary and high schools into one 
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